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PREFACE FOR LENT" 


RULY fitting it is and just, 
Right and proper for our welfare, 
Ever and everywhere to give thanks to Thee: 
Holy Lord, Almighty Father, Everlasting God, 
Through Christ, our Lord. 


Who Himself inaugurated this fast, 

Keeping it through forty days and forty nights 

Without desiring food; 

And even afterwards 

His hunger was not for the food of men 

But for their salvation. 

He hungered not for the foods which nourish men’s bodies, 

But rather for the holiness of their lives. 

For His food is the redemption of His people. 

His food is the love of undivided hearts. 

He it is who taught us to labor not alone for the food 
which is served at earthly banquets, 

But also for the nourishment which is derived from 
the study of the divine Scriptures. 


Through Him the angels praise Thy majesty, 
The Dominions adore Thee, 

Before whom even the Powers stand in awe. 
The heavens and heavenly Virtues, 

Together with blessed Seraphim 

In company celebrate their joy. 

We pray Thee: 

Command that our voices be joined to theirs, 
Thy suppliants together proclaiming: 

Holy, holy, holy .... 





From the Gregorian Sacramentary, collated with the text of the Gelasian 
Sacramentary; translated by the Rev. James H. Deady, Church of the Immacu- 
late, Seattle, Wash. 
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THE BREVIARY AND THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
A REALISTIC APPROACH 


HE divine office seems to be the poor relation of the 
liturgical movement. Of course, emphasis had to be on 
the Mass first, and then on the sacraments. When the 
office was mentioned at all it generally arose in the form 
of the question of what to have for a Sunday evening 

service, whether Vespers was too complicated or Compline suf- 
ficient. At last there are signs, in some parts of the world at least, 
that the breviary and its potentialities in the spiritual life are being 
discovered again. Pére Doncoeur in Etudes, Pére Bouyer in La 
Maison-Dieu have written articles on the subject which should 
do much to restore the divine office to its proper place. Just lately, 
too, La Vie Spirituelle (in its number for January, 1947) has 
published the results of an enquiry into the divine office conducted 
among priests, nuns and layfolk. I hope to return to this number 
of La Vie Spirituelle in a future article, for its importance in respect 
of the propagation of the divine office can hardly be over-empha- 
sized. What follows here is a summary of Pére Bouyer’s article on 
the breviary and the spiritual life of the clergy.’ 


I 


It is commonly said that the diocesan clergy have not time to 
say their office well; that they are bound to hurry over it at odd 
hours of the day, and that the haste with which they must con- 
sequently dispatch it engenders staleness and boredom and renders 
it a burden to them. In reality this common statement is an entire 
reversal of the facts. For if priests say their office badly because 
they have not time for it, how comes it that those who complain 
of lack of time are yet able to fit in many pious practices and 
praiseworthy devotions (none of obligation)? It is common in- 
deed to find priests who pray and pray well for a long space each 
day, but whose prayer-life begins after they have shut their 





*Pére Bouyer speaks to the clergy, but there is little in his article that need 
not be taken to heart by all who use the breviary. The original article runs to 
some 30 pages in La Maison-Dieu; this version of it, in which it is reduced by 
approximately two thirds, appears with the permission of its author and editor. 
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THE BREVIARY 


breviary with a grunt of satisfaction. So it would be nearer the 
truth to say, not that the breviary is recited without interest be- 
cause it has to be recited too quickly, but that it is recited too 
quickly because it is recited without interest; that because in the 
time left for prayer by the many occupations of pastor or curate, 
the real prayer is that which is a spontaneous growth entirely apart 
from the office, and that it is only grudgingly that room is made 
for the latter.. 

What happens in the majority of cases when the seminarist 
receives the subdiaconate? At this stage in his education he has 
already formed habits of personal devotion which have been in- 
creased during his days in the seminary. He has his daily spiritual 
reading, his rosary, he may frequently make the Way of the Cross. 
No need to mention the particular examen, the daily visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament which are part of the rule. His spiritual life is 
already full, perhaps overfull. In addition the seminary regime 
obliges him to stick to a rigid daily timetable in which there is 
little free time. 


The first problem that the new subdeacon faces is how to fit 
this new occupation — the breviary — into a timetable which is 
already uncomfortably burdened. Without doubt he will have 
received the onus Divini Officit with the respect dictated by the 
honor he feels, that the Church is thereby conferring on him his 
first act of ministry.” Add to this a certain curiosity in a new 
occupation, the pleasure of handling a beautiful book which hence- 
forward is to become the inseparable companion of his daily life. 
But these feelings do not last long. There remains the great slice 
taken out of his free time, impatience is engendered, haste becomes 
almost inevitable. Abstract considerations that he is praying on 
behalf of the Church, that he is her delegate in the praise of God, 
and so forth, will count for little if he does not succeed in con- 
necting them up with all the Latin he will have to recite everyday 
from the time of the subdiaconate onwards. 





*We have no wish to say anything against so pious a thought, but it should 
not be forgotten that if with the subdiaconate the Church imposes the charge of 
the office, the office remains, none the less, the prayer of all the faithful. If it is 
recited by laypeople the office is still the prayer of the Church . . . and the proof 
of this is that a priest who confines himself to taking part in choral recitation 
carried out by laypeople satisfies his obligation. 
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What could attract most easily in the breviary are the beautiful 
morning and evening prayers — Prime and Compline. But he has 
already his morning and evening prayers — they are quite differ- 
ent from those of the breviary, and he will, no doubt continue 
to say them. At once, therefore, these two Hours become a need- 
less duplication of his own devotions, and, in addition, are in com- 
plete disaccord with them for they are prayers which are entirely 
different in style and thought. What is more, the seminarist will, 
in all probability, be unable to say Prime before the morning is 
well begun, and often he will have to go through the formula 
of the oratio ad discubendum directly after the midday meal. 
Thus that interest in the office which could have been most easily 
aroused without special preparation is killed at the outset. 


Much the same happens with the Little Hours. Of necessity 
almost, they are lumped with Prime, instead of being, as the 
Benedictine Rule shows so well, so many moments of religious 
recollection during the work of the day. There arises thus the dull 
feeling of beginning the same thing four times over, without 
mentioning the artificiality of the practice by which one passes 
straight from the mention of the morning star (by the time the 
Hour is said, long eclipsed by the light of day) to that of the 
clear light of evening. And so another breach is made in the 
framework of the office. 


There remains, it is true, the real substance of the office — the 
important Hours of the sacrifice of praise at sunrise and sunset, 
and then the great night vigil. Unfortunately the evening office 
will be said as soon after noon as possible, and the night office 
(in which the hymns speak of getting up before dawn to medi- 
tate and pray) in the sluggishness of early afternoon digestion. 
That office which hails the rising sun will come, too, long before 
it has begun to set. Symbolism, it will be said, is here a secondary 
matter. That may be so, though it is by no means certain, and 
the difficulties arising from it are not the greatest with which we 
have to contend. 

It is with the great offices of Vespers, Matins and Lauds that 
our subdeacon finds himself plunged right into all that in liturgical 
prayer is most likely to be in opposition with his usual habits of 
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THE BREVIARY 


piety. Here are long prayers which follow none of the rules of 
his general prayers. Here are objects of prayer which, according to 
the prayers to which he is accustomed, seem to him inconsistent. 
Here is a style of prayer, if truth be told, which appears to him 
not to be prayer at all. More especially here does he find a whole 
host of allusions which not alone do not keep his attention, but 
which he understands not at all. 


This seminarist has been carefully formed to methodical prayer. 
Whatever method he uses, the whole idea of interior prayer has 
become for him a prayer which concentrates attention on certain 
chosen objects and systematically exhausts them. This can be done 
by way of analysis of the objects of faith, by imaginative evoca- 
tion, or other means. Yet it always endeavors to keep the mind on 
one point, to prevent it wandering, to bring it back quietly but 
firmly to explore the well-defined chosen subject. And now the 
prayer of the liturgy plunges him into a vast world, full of all 
sorts of objects, all in movement: kings and peoples, prophets and 
priests, tremendous battles, pass before his eyes: Oreb et Zeb, 
Zebee et Salmana and many others besides. Nor is that all. The 
whole outside world bursts into his prayer. Here are no vague 
discreet prayers like those of Fénélon which give thanks to God 
for having brought us out of nothing, but glorious poems with 
thunder and lightning in them, even the animals are thronging 
round. Great frescoes of history, too: the Egyptians are engulfed 
in the sea with their chariots and their horses, the fall of Babylon, 
the anointing of Aaron, the sin of David . . . . How can one pray 
thinking of so many things in such apparent disorder? 

The comparison with his usual vocal prayers is no less disap- 
pointing. For their ideal is to produce acts. Thus before or after 
holy Communion, acts of desire, adoration, union, thanksgiving 
are made in which in their right order are detailed the sentiments 
to be aroused, and the considerations on which they are to be 
based. Not a trace of any of that in the breviary. 

So much for the rules of prayer. Now for its objects. The 
prayer to which our seminarist is accustomed is one which details 
in order certain precise objects — definite temporal or spiritual 
favors, petitions for grace, prayers for different apostolic activities 
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and so on. In the breviary, except in the litany which comes but 
twice a year, and in the short formulae of the preces feriales such 
requests are ignored. True it is sometimes recommended to say 
each Hour with a special intention. But since as a rule it is impos- 
sible to combine these intentions with what is being said, the 
danger of just saying the words for the intention is very real, 
exactly like the turning of a Thibetan prayer-wheel. In that way 
we are soon in accord with Thomassin’s surprising declaration in 
his book on the divine office in which he says that nuns who say 
office without understanding a word of it are to be envied, for, 
he explains, ““There is no longer a risk that the meaning of the 
words will prevent prayer.” 

But what from the very beginning baffles the novice in his 
recitation is the general style. Doubtless here and there he finds 
in the psalms some beautiful ejaculatory prayers, although even 
they are irregular in form and not very “‘pious’’ (the Sacred 
Heart, “‘little’’ Saint Thérése, St. Joseph, are never mentioned!). 
What he finds is not prayer but poetry, great lyric poetry, some- 
times obscure, often difficult, ever of too vast movement, too open, 
too ample for it not to quench that little intimate flame that his 
prayer has come to mean to him. The office, the psalms, are not 
‘pious’ in the sense that morning and evening prayers, the acts 
for Communion, the usual prayers of devotion are “‘pious,’’ like 
those, for example, that angelic young men copy out on the back 
of ‘their ordination cards. It is all too vast, too beautiful perhaps; 
but it has not the requisite tone. Who would ever think of pray- 
ing like that? 

By the time the priesthood arrives and he leaves the seminary 
the young man has formed the habit: he has accustomed himself 
to put up with the breviary. It is quietly pushed into odd corners 
of the day so that it will not get in the way. The mouth soon 
grows used to running off the Latin formulae without too much 
effort. Little by little it is no longer even noticed — it is no longer 
an inconvenience. What more could be asked? 


II 


What then must be done for the breviary to regain in the life 
of the priest that position that it so naturally comes to occupy 
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THE BREVIARY 


for some laymen? Indeed some people outside the Church are 
more powerfully drawn by it than by our apologetics. 

The prime necessity, whatever Thomassin says, is that the 
literal sense of the text should be understood. The Latin may 
offer difficulties, but they are not such that they cannot be over- 
come. What from the outset must be avoided is that form of lazi- 
ness which obliges a man for the rest of his life to recite every day 
part of a complicated cryptogram of which he has not bothered 
to decipher the meaning. The remedy is simple enough; it con- 
sists in noting during one’s first years with a breviary those places 
the meaning of which is not clear. Afterwards a glance at a dic- 
tionary, a good translation, will solve the difficulty. Most im- 
portant of all is the psalter. Here a good book on the psalms will 
be of untold value.* 


Secondly the breviary and its sense must be taken seriously. It 
is, of course, good and praiseworthy to say the Hours before their 
time lest one fail in one’s obligation through negligence. But it is 
a deliberate violation of the spirit of the law when by pretence 
of a certain observance of the letter the whole scheme of the office 





*The new psalter has, of course, simplified the problem; and in its case, the 
author’s advice is relevant and adequate; with reference to the traditional psalter, 
however, Fr. Bouyer’s remarks would seem entirely too optimistic. The remedy 
is not quite that simple. Outspoken to an almost startling degree (and quite 
unprecedented from any ‘‘official source’’ before the revision of the psalter) is the 
criticism of the Vulgate version by the Very Rev. James Vosté, O.P., secretary 
of the Biblical Commission, appearing in the January Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review (pp. 286f.) : 

“To explain the Gallican Psalter of our Vulgate is a desperate undertaking 
for professors as well as for students; and they are very few indeed who have 
read a commentary on it right on to the end. Even those — and they are fewer 
still —- who have studied its meaning in the light of the Hebrew text, fail to 
discover the original sense when they recite the Latin Psalter: in a word, all, 
for good or for ill, must rest satisfied with a general attention and, please God, 
with the habitual union with God, as pious nuns who do not even understand 
Latin. 

“‘No imaginable system or device can make intelligible that which in reality 
is not so. Paraphrases? We should have to remember them when reciting any 
psalm whatsoever, and superimpose them on the text, which does not express 
nor suggest them —a real puzzle. Psalters in two columns, with the Latin text 
and a translation from the Vulgate or the Hebrew? One would need to have 
double vision. . . . The Psalter with glosses between the lines? It is a very poor 
commentary and a constant source of distraction. .. . 

“It remains true that the passages unintelligible without a commentary or a 
knowledge of Hebrew, as well as the passages incorrectly translated in the Gal- 
lican Psalter, are so numerous that it has been called with some slight exag- 
geration a ‘book of hieroglyphs’.’’ — ED. 
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is turned upside down: all the Little Hours in the morning, Ves- 
pers and Compline as soon after midday as possible, and Matins 
and Lauds quam primum after the midday meal. To lump the 
Hours together makes nonsense of the breviary; it robs them of 
their raison d’étre which is to divide the day and its occupations 
by short intervals of prayer. 


The needs of the ministry are sometimes invoked in favor of 
saying the office in two or three large doses. But a priest’s work 
provides constant changes of occupation, and there are few who 
could not, if they would, fit in one of the Little Hours between 
two appointments, a catechism class and confessions, and so on 
— that is what the Little Hours are for. Even in the large city 
parishes, with a certain amount of determination, and save in 
exceptional cases (which should remain . . . exceptional) there 
are few who could not say Terce sometime during the morning, 
Sext just before dinner, and None at the end of the recreation 
that usually follows that meal. As for Prime and Compline it is 
impossible to understand not only the objections that are made 
against saying them as morning and evening prayers, but even the 
very fact that such objections are made at all. It would never 
enter the head of those who are unacquainted with clerical circles 
that priests who ex Officio say Pritne and Compline should say 
other morning and evening prayers. 


This brings us to the principal Hours of the breviary. Vespers 
requires a time of serious recollection towards the end of the 
afternoon. As there is an almost universal custom of making a 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament at this time it could not be better 
begun than by saying Vespers, and if that takes too much time 
the whole visit could not be better occupied than in this way. 
The proper time for Matins is after nightfall; men who habitually 
stay up late will say this office in the evening; those who are early 
risers will prefer the morning. Nevertheless the vigil has ever been 
understood as a prayer during the night and there should be no 
scruple therefore about anticipating. In this connection it may be 
recalled that in the East on the eve of Sundays and great feasts 
the Night Office is joined to Vespers. Those who can find suf- 
ficient time to say Vespers and Matins together run no risk of 
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THE BREVIARY 


losing the sense of what they say; nor should they in this case 
scruple to keep Compline for the end of the day. 


Lauds remains to be considered. The rubrics specifically permit 
Matins and Lauds to be separated in private recitation. Filled as 
they are with an atmosphere of morning praise it must be con- 
fessed that they lose much when they are said overnight. The 
ideal timetable for a priest engaged in the ministry would be, 
then, the following. Lauds early in the morning —a paean of 
praise as day breaks — leading up to and forming an introduction 
to personal mental prayer. Then the celebration of Mass; Prime 
following thanksgiving and constituting the connecting link with 
the work of the day. 


This should suffice for questions of timetable. It has been treated 
at length because its importance is great. The prayer of the breviary 
is the prayer of the Hours, and if the scheme is radically upset it 
loses all rhyme and reason, and becomes something outside the 
personal life of the man who is saying it. The Hours should never 
be ‘‘lumped.”’ A safeguard is never to say more than two Hours 
together. Of course there are cases in which this cannot be fol- 
lowed, but they should be rare. If this safeguard is adhered to 
faithfully the breviary will continue to have some meaning. But 
it will have no meaning or very little if the office is lumped 
together into two daily doses (when it is not one only) as some 
have grown accustomed to do through pure routine and, we must 
say it, through laziness. 

When once the Hours have been given their proper place in 
daily life the next thing is to effect the necessary coordination 
between them and the other elements of spirituality. For the 
breviary must have a place; if it is separted rigidly from the other 
activities of the soul there is no hope at all that the office can ever 
be anything else but a burden. 

In order that the office may be given its true place, that there 
may be correspondence between the private devotions and prayer- 
life on the one hand and the public worship of the Church on the 
other, there is no more fitting practice than spiritual reading. Any- 
one who makes any attempt at living a prayerful life practices 
spiritual reading; that is to say, they read daily some pages of a 
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Spiritual author — but too often it is done in the same way that 
other reading is done; with the same haste and hurried attention 
that is brought to a review article or even to a novel. The reading 
is done not for the sake of the reading, but in order to be able to 
say that something has been read. 


The lectio divina of olden days was something far different. 
It was carried out in tranquility, not for intellectual curiosity, or 
with the thought of ulterior professional utilization. It was read- 
ing meditated line by line, re-thought, re-lived, a reading that 
demanded that after every page the book should be put down so 
that its contents might come to life in the soul. It was a reading 
which turned to a colloquy, in the first place with the author no 
doubt, but principally, and through him, to God. It led to prayer, 
was already prayer. 

The divine office is but the prolongation of reading so carried 
out. For the office and lectio divina are but two poles of the same 
activity. Such reading alone can enable one to seize the overwhelm- 
ing riches of the office, linger at the verse of a psalm, at a sentence 
in the Fathers, and draw out the real meaning. In this way the 
office becomes a perpetual reminder of what has been read and 
contemplated in the past. This of course presupposes, and it is 
capital, that the reading is done in the material of which the brevi- 
ary is composed: holy Scripture read in strict relationship with 
the liturgical year, reading of the Fathers of the Church, reading 
in general of all the classic authors of Christian antiquity all so 
closely related in date and thought with the text of the worship 
of the Church. 

We touch now on what is, perhaps, the core of the problem. 
The use of the breviary presupposes a Christian culture. To try 
to use the office fruitfully without this culture is entirely useless. 
The clergy of olden days knew less, generally speaking, than the 
clergy of today; but culture is not so much a matter of knowing, 
and knowing less our forebears knew yet what had to be known 
and in the proper manner for them to be able to use well the public 
prayer of the Church. 

By culture is here meant the possession not of lifeless notions 
but of living ideas; such a familiarity with tradition that it is a 
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THE BREVIARY 


veritable communion of mind rather than something like the list 
of contents in a book. It is a whole world that is taken with one 
because it is an integrated part of oneself. The Bible and some 
patristic writings will suffice to form this culture that the proper 
saying of office presupposes; the Bible, the authentic acts of the 
martyrs, the sentences of the Fathers of the Desert, the Expositio 
in Psalmos attributed to St. Athanasius, the Ennarationes of St. 
Augustine, the Conferences of Cassian, some of the commentaries 
of St. John Chrysostom on St. Paul, the sermons of St. Leo. 


Modern works, introductory works, to the Bible particularly, 
are not to be despised. But the study must be carried further by 
direct reading of the texts, taken comprehensively — the whole 
mind of the writer must be sought out, rather than a search made 
for details. In such works, of course, the psalter will have a privi- 
leged place. 

One of the reasons why the breviary is given so small a part in 
men’s lives is that they can see in it no connection with the work 
of the apostolate nor with the methodical acquiring of virtue. But, 
after all, what is the end of our religion? It is to know God and 
to love Him, and this knowledge and love are expressed directly 
by praise. And there precisely is to be found the great merit of 
the breviary, and of the psalms in particular; not only does praise 
occupy a prominent place, but all other forms of prayer are en- 
veloped by it. 

This raises a whole question which is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. Does the restoration of the breviary to its proper place 
in the spiritual life bring it into opposition with the more modern 
practices of sacerdotal piety, and more especially with methodical 
mental prayer? 

Nothing could be further from the truth; such an illusion is 
quickly dissipated by the reading of the authors mentioned above. 
For nothing stands out more clearly than that the life of the liturgy 
as lived by our forebears was not at all exclusive of a life of per- 
sonal prayer. What is most striking, in Cassian for example, is 
the wonderful inter-penetration of choral psalmody and private 
meditation. One is the assimilation of the other. It should be 
added that the hurly-burly of modern life makes it absolute neces- 
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sary for those living in the world to have some time of daily 
mental prayer, and for similar reasons some more stringent method 
is perhaps necessary than that free style which sufficed for our fore- 
bears in their more tranquil lives. 


What is wrong is to seek to oppose this prayer to the office, as 
if one were not the helpmate of the other. To develop one’s interior 
life without any reference to the divine office is obviously to set 
the breviary aside as nothing but an empty form. What has to be 
done is to re-establish contact between the new and the old. But 
the natural order must not be upset. It is no use trying to fit the 
office into the framework of modern schools of spirituality; and 
it is absurd, for example, because there are three nocturns in 
Matins to try and make of it a meditation with three points. What 
must be done is to feed our prayer on the office and its sources. 

But to take the material for meditation in the modern manner 
direct from the breviary is often difficult, and it is by no means 
rare that he who tries it quickly grows discouraged. To do this 
is to try to reconcile two psychological extremes. For the office is 
of its essence movement, and meditation is an obligatory halt to 
the wandering of the mind. But spiritual reading carried out in 
the way we have described is obviously what is wanted to serve 
as junction between the two. If the matter for prayer, according 
to whatever method, is taken from the spiritual reading, or is but 
a prolongation of it, there is no reason why it should not succeed. 
Office and prayer, then, will become, through this common denom- 
inator of the lectio divina, the heart and brain of the spiritual 
life: two centres of activity, which, however different they may 
be, control each other reciprocally, and together are the elements 
of a complete life. 


One last remark. It must be frankly recognized that the breviary 
does not speak of God, of Christ, of our Lady in the way that our 
sermons do, our meditations, or the general run of modern devo- 
tional literature. It seems not to know the “good God,”’ but it 
recognizes Eternal and Almighty God, and calls Him Father of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, and Our Father. Our Lord does not figure 
in its pages as “‘the little Jesus’’ or even as the Divine Workman, 
but as the Son of God made man, crucified and risen to save man- 
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THE BREVIARY 


kind, and more especially as the glorious Savior sitting at the 
right hand of the Father, whence He shall come to judge the living 
and the dead. And our Lady seems not so much our heavenly 
mother, as the Mother of God, the Throne of Wisdom, the Temple 
of the Spirit, and, finally, the personification of the Church in her 
eternal perfection. 

Introduced to the breviary by spiritual reading carried out in 
the way we have outlined and by the culture with which it will 
gradually endow, there will no longer be cause for fear that the 
priest should find such contrasts to be impediments or reason for 
discouragement. Instinctively he will feel that the vision of the 
liturgy is that of the very Word of God, and of tradition. Not 
that he will despise as such the manifestations of more recent 
piety; rather will he grow accustomed to leave such embellish- 
ments in the margin of his breviary, and no longer be sorry not 
to find them in the text. 


Those who have read patiently to the end of this paper may 
perhaps be disappointed. They may have expected a method of 
using the breviary which, in a few lessons, would allow them to 
make proper use of an instrument that so far has proven intractable. 
It may be a pity, but no such “easy method” exists. Some simple 
prudent rules may be pointed out. It has been the purpose of this 
paper to do so; but they are not worth anything at all if they are 
separated from the larger, more subtle, slower preparation that 
has been described. For a fruitful recitation of the office demands 
a whole re-organization of our life of prayer, and a re-sighting 
of our spiritual horizons. There is no getting away from this: 
the only alternative is to pray that we may be delivered from the 
office entirely. If we refuse thus to capitulate we must refuse, too, 
to entertain that state of mind of which that capitulation is but 
the logical conclusion. The effort required may be burdensome, 
but it will be worth it. For not only will the breviary take on 
new meaning for us; our very life, perhaps even our ministry, 
will be renewed. 


LouUIs BOUYER 
translated and shortened 
by Roger Capel 











ST. BENEDICT AND THE LITURGY 


(In Commemoration of the Fourteenth Centenary 
of St. Benedict’s Death: March 21, 547) 


T. Benedict could rightly be called the last of the Romans. 

He was born of that core of the Sabine landed gentry in 

whom were preserved the last remnants of Roman culture 

and rugged strength, at a time when the Germanic races 

had already penetrated the Empire and the Ostrogoths had 

flooded Italy. The year of his birth, as a matter of fact, coincides 
with the date of the final ruin of the Roman imperial power. 

It is significant that the youthful Benedict turned away with 

horror from the basely corrupt and decadent Rome where he was 

studying and took refuge in the ill country, as if there were ques- 

tion of securing a precious treasure from extinction. And indeed 

Providence was thereby using him to salvage ideals and values 

which through Benedict have been permanently preserved to us, 

and which through his instrumentality were to become the foun- 

dation of a new, i.e. the monastic, culture. It was undoubtedly 

Providence that rescued Benedict. 


Culture and civilization do not spring forth overnight. They 
are the product of a gradual evolving in the ethical, economic and 
juridical domains. They are transformations which slowly grow 
out of that which is at hand and which has preceded, to take on 
a new form and identity. Thus it was that the cultural values of 
Greece were absorbed by the more youthful Roman culture and 
with it constituted a new whole. 

Similarly, the positive values of that Roman culture which had 
once been so flourishing but was now crumbling away, were not 
simply to vanish without leaving any trace. Rather, its spiritual 
marrow, if we may call it that, was to be preserved in the culture 
of the Christian West and bring forth new life and fruit. 

Benedict, of course, was not alone in his effort to rescue the 
spiritual treasures of this civilization from the horrors of decay 
and carry them over into the new era. There was Boethius, the 
proud philosopher, who in his day already had grand plans to 
safeguard the teachings of Aristotle and Plato for future gen- 
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erations. But he died prematurely, and thus the Hellenic heritage 
of thought remained buried for further centuries. There was also 
Cassiodorus, the historian and statesman, who, disgusted and dis- 
illusioned by the political confusion at the court of Theodoric, 
like Benedict retired from the world in order te establish at Vivar- 











































ag ium a sort of monastic hearth of learning. But with his death the 
y in : ;  . : 
— fire of this hearth also died out, and Vivarium remained only a 
sone name in history books. 
had Benedict did not possess the extensive education of a Boethius, 
cides - nor did he have Cassiodorus’ brilliant connections with the court 
r. circles of the Gothic king. And yet he exercised a far more decisive 
with influence on his own time and on posterity than they. The com- 
was parison can be extended to other great figures of his era. Cassian, 
jues- for instance, as a result of his travels and studies, transmitted to 
deed us the priceless monastic traditions of the Orient. Caesarius of Arles 
ues was hailed by his contemporaries as a master of the classical style. 
) us, A hundred years later, Isidore of Seville enjoyed a reputation for 
un- universal knowledge, and the figure of Gregory the Great looms 
edly like a great boundary-mark between Christian antiquity and the 
middle ages. But it was Benedict of Nursia who, without the 
‘hey benefit of travel, without classic Latinity or encyclopedic knowl- 
and | edge, bequeathed us a work that has remained uniquely vital 
row through the centuries. 
on The remarkable thing about Benedict is that when he died, in 
s of 547, he left behind him, in contrast to the imposing works of the 
and others, only his little Regula Monasteriorum, his Rule for monks, 
comprising seventy-three brief chapters, of which he himself mod- 
had estly states that it is only a “minima inchoationis regula — this 
not , least rule written for beginners.’’ But that is precisely the point: 
tual the secret of Benedict does not lie so much in the letter of this 
‘ure =| Rule of his as rather in the life itself of which he was the spir- 
itual father. His work was creative, not because he bequeathed to 
the posterity his well-ordered and discreet Rule, but because with it, 
cay or better, even prior to it, he had formed a living cell, an organism 
the { which would continue to divide and multiply and create ever new 
to | life—-and which is now celebrating its fourteenth century of 
en- | uninterrupted existence. Benedict’s balanced and fully matured 
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personality had breathed into his work a life in which the noble 
dignity of the ancient world was united to the fervent grace of 
youthful Christianity, a life in which the aging virtus Romana 
quite naturally passed over into the virtus Christiana. Gregory the 
Great perhaps most beautifully characterized this mode of life 
initiated by Benedict with the phrase, “‘discretione praecipua,” 
which we may translate as “‘supreme moderation,” or “masterful 
sense of reality,’’ or simply ‘‘sweet reasonableness.’’ Now it was 
precisely such moderatio or discretio that constituted the distinct 
characteristic of the ancient Romans. It was Benedict who formu- 
lated the great principle of ‘‘discretio mater virtutum — discretion, 
the mother of virtues’ (ch. 64). 


On such grand and broad lines was his work conceived that 
only Christianity itself can compare with it in its power of 
adaptability; it could find different application among all the 
various races and peoples and yet remain ever the same. Thus it 
happened that the missionary monks of Canterbury who had been 
sent to England by Gregory differed greatly from the monks on 
the holy hill of Cassino; the French monks of Cluny observed 
customs quite other than did the German monks of Hirsau; and 
in our own day, the Benedictines of the famous abbey of Solesmes 
in France, e. g., differ widely from the Benedictines of, let us 
say, the monastery of Pannonhalma in Hungary. And neverthe- 
less, underlying them all there is a uniformity in view and spirit 
which is recognized immediately as the Vita Benedictina. 


This unifying trait of St. Benedict’s work is to be found, 
without doubt, in the coenobium. It is true that Pachomius and 
Basil before him had already established coenobiums, and Bene- 
dict knew of and appreciated their work. But it was reserved to 
Benedict to give a very special character to the cenobitic life, 
namely, that of the family. He gave it a father in the person of 
the abbot, from whom derives all paternal authority and to whom 
the monks are attached, not in a transient relationship as to a 
temporary superior, but in a stable and indissoluble relationship 
of spiritual sonship. 

But the distinctive character of Benedictine life is not yet ex- 
hausted in this idea of family. We can rightly ask how thousands 
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ST. BENEDICT 


of Benedictine families, or abbeys, without any centralizing bond 
of union under a Magister Generalis, but each autonomous and 
independent, managed to preserve, and still preserve to the pres- 
ent day, this identical Benedictine spirit. How does it happen 
that they did not tend in conflicting directions and that the 
thousand different monasteries did not come to present likewise 
a thousand different ideals of asceticism and piety? This question 
leads us to the innermost content of Benedict’s rule, to its vital 
principle. 

It is not enough to say that the Benedictine life is a family 
life. We must characterize Benedict’s community further as a 
familia liturgica. And with that we have expressed its ultimate 
and most profound significance. It is the liturgy that makes the 
Benedictine abbey be and remain truly Benedictine. Others may 
add whatever opinions they wish: but in the last analysis it has 
always been the liturgy which through the centuries has pre- 
served intact the Benedictine spirit and life in its purity. The 
pages of history may present the black monks as founders and 
teachers of schools, as engaged in scholarly research or in mis- 
sionary work, as artists in their studios or architects directing 
great work of construction, as musicians or doctors skilled in 
medicine; all that is irrelevant. There was one characteristic work 
which engaged them all and in the first place: the sacred liturgy. 

No other element in St. Benedict’s Rule is so vitally important, 
significant and basic as is the liturgy. 


THE CHAPTERS OF THE RULE AND LITURGICAL WORSHIP 


Even a casual glance into the Rule suffices to show that St. 
Benedict legislated about the liturgy more explicitly and in greater 
detail than about anything else. The section on the liturgy may 
be called the very heart and quintessence of the Rule; all the rest 
is constructed, as it were, upon and around it. 


It is evident that Benedict wrote the Rule only after a long 
and rich experience of the liturgical life in his monastery at Monte 
Cassino (it is not an accident that in his very first chapter he 
speaks of experientia magistra). This is brought out, for instance, 
by the fact that he begins his legislation about the liturgy abruptly, 
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without any sort of introduction, as if it were something that 
had been observed in practice for years and would be received by 
his monks as a matter of course. After the basic chapters on the 
nature of the community, therefore, and after his famous Chapter 
7 on humility, he begins without further ado with the arrange- 
ment of the liturgical services. 


It will be necessary to get a brief over-all view of his treatment 
of these matters. In the eleven minutely detailed chapters, 8 to 18, 
the holy Patriarch regulates the choir service during the day and 
night, and in the following chapters, 19 and 20, he treats of the 
spirit and disposition in which these offices are to be prayed. But 
it would be a serious mistake to infer that Benedict’s opus liturgi- 
cum is completed and circumscribed by these chapters. One cannot 
expect to do justice to St. Benedict’s Rule by considering solely 
the chapter headings, and thus concluding merely that he devotes 
thirteen chapters to the liturgy. That such is not the case we shall 
see immediately. For if we look more closely, we shall find that 
the liturgy plays a large role, in fact, the chief role, in twenty-five 
further chapters. And this is not including the Prologue, which 
is nothing less than a grandly conceived overture to the entire 
work, wherein Benedict summarily voices his praise of the incom- 
parable life of dwelling in the liturgical ‘‘tabernacle of God’ and 
of resting ‘‘in His holy hill,’’ the life which is a dominici scola 
servitit, a school of the Lord’s service. All told, therefore, more 
than half of his chapters (thirty-eight out of seventy-three) are 
closely bound up with the liturgy. No other work, whether manual 
labor or study, in fact, no other task of any sort did Benedict 
command, not to speak of regulate in detail, as he did the liturgy. 


THE Opus DEI 


The very terms in which St. Benedict commends the liturgy 
to his monks reveal at once the role which this work is to occupy 
in his monastery. He calls the choir service an officium servitutis or 
pensum servitutis (ch. 16, 50, etc.), which shows that there is 
question of an established duty of service, or simply of the service. 
No other is even mentioned. It would take too long to enumerate 
all the expressions which Benedict uses to characterize and describe 
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ST. BENEDICT 


this service. He summarizes his whole thought on the subject, 
really his principal mandate to his monks, in the fundamental 
rule: ‘‘Opert Dei nihil praeponatur — let nothing be preferred to 
the work of God” (ch. 43). Thereby he established once and for 
all, in unmistakable terms, what weight must be attached to the 
choir service; and one can understand consequently how it hap- 
pened that future generations sometimes interpreted the Rule to 
mean that ‘‘monachi propter chorum fundati — monks are such 
for the sake of the choir service.” 


It was therefore Benedict’s mind that the altar of the abbey 
church become the focal center of the entire monastic life. Seven 
times a day the community, with the abbot at its head, gathered 
around it in holy brotherhood to give praise to the Creator; and 
on Sundays and feastdays (we are speaking of the sixth century!) 
they surrounded it to offer the solemn holy Sacrifice, the sign of 
unity and the bond of charity, as Augustine calls it. 


So close did the opus Dei lie to the heart of St. Benedict that 
he gave detailed and complete instructions as to the manner of 
its celebration — the first to have done so. He thereby created 
something entirely new: new in the sense that he took over an 
ancient, established heritage and re-formed it according to new 
patterns. Thus, for instance, he did not bind himself by the old 
custom of fathers of the desert, who used to recite the entire psalter 
in a day; but neither did he accept the practice of the Church of 
Milan, where the psalter was absolved in the course of fourteen 
days. Instead, he established the principle, which then also became 
the accepted practice of the Roman Church, that the psalter was 
to be recited every week. He held fast to the rule that the night 
office should always consist of twelve psalms; and the day hours, 
too, should have a like number of psalms, four times three, from 
Prime to None. The more ancient form of morning service, Lauds, 
and the Lucernarium of Vespers were likewise regulated by him, 
as will appear later. He gave special prominence to Sundays and 
feastdays by adding more lessons to the twelve psalms of the 
night office and attaching a third nocturn with Old Testament 
canticles from the prophets; and in Lauds the canticles customary 
in the Roman Church were to be added. Thus the service on 
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these days became longer, and the monks had to rise earlier for 
the Sunday night office. (There is no need to consider here his 
numerical division of the psalms for the various hours.) 


The selection and length of the readings was entirely a matter 
of the superior’s decision — a practice which endured for a long 
time also in other contexts, in the form of the lectio continua. 
Did Benedict in his choice of readings perhaps observe an order 
of pericopes already customary in the Roman Church? We have 
no certainty in the matter. On the other hand, it is distinctive of 
Benedict that he does not admit any lessons for the short night 
offices of summer. Instead he provides for a reading before the 
evening prayer of Compline. Until very recently, scholars generally 
were agreed also that to Benedict is due the introduction of Prime 
as the Church’s morning prayer, as the actual beginning of the 
day; similarly with Compline, which for him is a simple and 
brief prayer before retiring, remaining the same for every day. 
Since he spoke of the Laudate-psalms, recited towards the close of 
the present (monastic) Lauds, simply as ‘‘Laudes,’’ the solemn 
service of dawn became known as “Lauds,” a name which it has 
kept to our own day. The observance of the three little Hours, 
Terce, Sext and None, went back, of course, to apostolic, in fact, 
to Jewish custom. But to them, too, he gave his own imprint by 
directing that the very shortest psalms be chosen for them. Further- 
more, the harmonious structure of these hour-prayers is his distinct 
contribution. 


The so-called sacrificium vespertinum, or Vespers, finally, un- 
derwent a major change at his hands, insofar as he shortened it 
drastically. In the Orient it was a very lengthy office, sometimes 
with twelve and more psalms, plus prayers and even readings. He 
reduced it by two-thirds, i.e., to four psalms. Perhaps, too, it 
was Benedict who first introduced the Magnificat as a regular part 
of Vespers, just as it is probably due to him that the Benedictus 
became the crowning canticle of Lauds. 

With the observance of these hours, from Lauds to Compline, 
Benedict thus arrives at the “‘septenarius sacratus numerus’’ (ch. 
16), the seven times a day that the prophet ordains that praise be 
given to God. The night office, which began at about two o'clock 
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ST. BENEDICT 


in the morning, and the solemn celebration of the Sacrifice are not 
included by him in this “‘sacred sevenfold number” of obligatory 
service. Both are simply taken for granted, in the same way as the 
opus Dei as such. Besides, the regular daily offering of the Sacri- 
fie was as unknown to Benedict as it still is to the present-day 
Greek Church. It is, however, possible that the period of Lent, 
with its many stational observances, was in this respect an excep- 
tion, and there may have been a daily Sacrifice towards evening, 
before the evening meal, an hour before Vespers (cf. chaps. 35, 
38). 

There is moreover one characteristic of St. Benedict’s opus Dei 
which deserves very special mention: its close conformity to the 
Church of Rome. Benedict, the Roman, bound his work to the 
Roman Church by adhering, it would seem, to the Roman prac- 
tice in regard to lessons, responsories, canticles and other elements. 
He clearly reveals this intention in ch. 13: “‘stcut psallit Ecclesia 
Romana — (let the canticle be said) as the Roman Church sing- 
eth it.” 


Some fifty years after Benedict’s death, the first Benedictine on 
the papal throne, Gregory the Great, identified himself with these 
policies deriving from the holy Patriarch. Monte Cassino had 
been destroyed by the Lombards in 580, and the monks had found 
refuge in Rome. Under Gregory, then, there occurred a mutual 
fusion of the monastic and Roman liturgies (cf. Duchesne and 
Baeumer). Under Gregory, too, the Benedictine monasteries which 
were established in connection with the great churches of the 
Lateran, the Vatican, St. Mary Major and St. Paul became, we 
might say, the hearths of a first ‘‘liturgical movement”’ in Rome. 
Benedict had followed the custom of the Roman Church in many 
points; now Rome was to discover in his balanced and prudent 
arrangement of the services a manner of worship that corresponded 
to its own Roman spirit. From this time, too, derives the first 
Roman antiphonary, which was both monastic and Roman, and 
which was carried by monk-cantors to North and South, East 
and West. 

Guided by Benedict’s example, the Benedictines have, ever since 
this period of Roman history, remained loyal to the Roman lit- 
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urgy. This was never more beautifully illustrated than when 
Gregory the Great confided missionary activity to the monks as 
one of their new tasks. Abbeys became liturgical outposts; their 
very presence served as an effective missionary influence; in them 
individual missionaries had the support which they so much 
needed and to which they could always return to freshen their 
spirit and re-invigorate their liturgical life. And in turn we find 
the abbots of these monasteries, men like Wilfrid and Benedict 
Biscop, Boniface and Willibrord, Anscar and Adalbert, pilgrim 
to Rome again and again, there to be inspired anew by the grandeur 
and original simplicity of its liturgy, and to take with them copies 
of its liturgical books and even chanters for their home monasteries. 
It was thus that there arose the great liturgical centers of Canter- 
bury and York, Wearmouth and Jarrow, Fulda and St. Gall, 
Reichenau and Einsiedeln, Bursfeld and Hirsau, etc. In like fashion, 
the holy abbots of Cluny established with each of their new foun- 
dations, as it were, a bastion of the Roman liturgy. And popes 
like Urban II, Gregory VII, Paschal II and Gelasius II never tired 
of extolling the fact. 

Benedict, therefore, had the breadth of vision to knit his opus 
closely to that Church which is orbis et urbis caput et mater, and 
it was his monks who contributed largely to the triumph of her 
liturgy over extraneous influences and variations. The Benedictine 
abbeys breathed the spirit of the Roman liturgy and communicated 
its pneuma to clergy and people of non-Roman lands. Rightly, 
therefore, does it say in the hymn: 

Per te 


Barbari discunt resonare Christum 
Corde Romano. 


Through you 
The barbarians learned to chant the praises of Christ 
With a Roman heart. 


This traditional intimacy of contact with Rome resulted too in 
the monks adhering to the basic Roman principles of the liturgy 
when the great changes were being introduced by the mendicants 
of later centuries, or when, e. g., in the sixteenth century, Cardinal 
Quinones compiled his reformed breviary. It inspired them to reject 
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ST. BENEDICT 


the bombastic ‘‘corrections’’ of the humanists, and to resist the 
widespread liturgical current that resulted in local breviaries for 
every diocese. It explains how Abbot Guéranger of Solesmes in 
modern times became the pioneering champion of the Roman lit- 
urgy in his own country. Nor did the black monks fail to associate 
themselves with the modern development of eucharistic piety; they 
joined in celebrating the new Roman feasts, they transferred the 
tabernacle to their main altars, and introduced the exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament, which, however, they preferred to combine 
in its short form of Benediction with the celebration of the eve- 
ning office of Vespers. Thus they followed the example of the 
restrained, sober and classical Roman Church in all things, but 
only after these developments had been declared by Rome to belong 
to the general liturgy of the Church. 


(To be concluded) 
HILDEBRAND YAISER, O.S.B. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
FRENCH CATHOLIC THINKING 


HEN I had read the first two or three copies of Dieu 
Vivant last year, I wondered whether the editors 
would be able to maintain their extremely high 
spiritual and intellectual level. One or the other 
item, as in all magazines, seemed to indicate a 
slight decline — but lo and behold, the last issue is as good as ever 
and makes me definitely long for an equivalent in English. The 
list of the new great men — the post-Maritain generation some- 
body called them — becomes larger again. Henri de Lubac, Mau- 
rice de Gandillac and Jean Daneliou (two Jesuits and a layman) 
have been joined by Louis Bouyer, a secular priest and convert, 
whose latest book, Le Mystére Pascal (The Paschal Mystery) 
seems to unite in itself what has long been longed for: a synthesis 
of sound historical and dogmatic knowledge, the best of Dom 
‘Odo Casel with the best of the theology of the Fathers — Eastern 
and Western — and all this without neglecting scholasticism and 
post-Tridentine theology. We usually get one of these components 
undiluted and quite dissociated from the others: here all seems to 
be together. The book evidently needs translation as urgently 
as Father de Lubac’s Corpus Mysticum (also on the Eucharist, in 
spite of its title). 

Louis Bouyer’s article in Dieu Vivant No. 6, Le Probléme du 
Mal (The Problem of the Evil One — not just of “‘evil’’) is 
certainly a novel approach to the New Testament, at least as far 
as we post-Tridentine Christians are concerned. All the texts of 
the New Testament concerning the Evil One, and about evil, sud- 
denly recede into the live pattern of their context and begin to 
scintillate in the light of our Lord’s preaching. The tremendous 
importance of the angels in the economy of salvation stands re- 
vealed as in no other writing I know of since the beginning of 
scholasticism. The liturgy enters into its proper place, now denied 
to it in shop-theology. 

While the theologians of the last centuries were concealing the 
Evil One behind the screen of discussions about ‘“‘evil,”” popu- 
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lar imagination seized him and gave him the features of a gar- 
goyle, and surrounded him with swishing little devils and the 
boiling cauldron. The educated person smiles, shrugs his shoulders, 
and forgets the whole thing as some kind of medievalism — 
which, as Fr. Bouyer remarks, does injustice to the Middle Ages: 
even then, as is proved, for instance, by the late appearance of 
hells in painting, e.g., in the works of Jerome Bosch around 1500 
A.D., such a naive view of the devil and his world is a late and 
marginal deterioration. During the best periods of scholasticism 
the sobriety of the Fathers prevailed. The morbid enjoyment of 
detail appears at the sick bed of the period. This, Fr. Bouyer re- 
minds us, is not an instance of medieval deterioration of Chris- 
tian ideas through “‘imagery.’’ He establishes a rule (which, I 
would like to add, applies to all theology): ‘“When the concrete- 
ness of the Evil One evaporates into abstractions under the hands 
of professional scholars, his concreteness, released into the hands 
of the unlearned and uncouth, comes back with a vengeance — 
but differently. Where theology drops realities for mere essences, 
these realities arise of their own power and develop into a kind of 
vulgar popular mythology’’ — later to affect even professionals! 


The prominence given to the Evil One has, I suppose, embar- 
rassed all readers of the New Testament. It is full of diabolic in- 
terference, and the evil spirits are quite real in the life of our Lord, 
so much so that, as Adam was tempted in Paradise, the New 
Adam was “‘driven”’ into the desert to be tempted by the Evil One. 
“The Gospel narrative must be conceived as a second beginning. 
Christ as the new Adam, the start of a new anthropology.’’ The 
profound meaning of almost all healings of Christ lies in his pow- 
er over the Evil One. ‘‘He chose twelve apostles, to be with Him, 
to preach and to drive out devils.’’ It is the specific task of the 
divine Spirit to conquer the evil spirit. Often, while reading Bouy- 
er’s article, I could not help thinking how close Protestant theo- 
logians like Kierkegaard, Karl Barth and Denis de Rougemont 
have come to sound Christian tradition in their ‘‘discoveries.”’ 


“As to the liturgy, it has, in our estimation, a unique interest, 
for it represents a remnant of the old conceptions (of the evangel- 
ical days and the Fathers) in a world in which they have prac- 
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tically disappeared. This is particularly true of Holy Week and 
the baptismal liturgy — so embarrassing to us ‘moderns’. . . 

For the first Christians, the world, as created, was above all a 
spiritual concretization, far broader than the narrow circle of 
mere human spirituality. At least this visible world around us was 


nothing but a reflection and mirroring of a vast spiritual cosmos. | 


It was created good by the Lord, but it all fell. It fell by the 
defection of the most elevated of God’s creatures who was to give 
it its true meaning.”’ In Adam came its second chance. He became 
a victim of the fallen spirit, himself weaker and only partly spir- 
itual. The God-Man, Jesus, finally breached the gap and leads 
creation to its final triumph in the coming parousia. 


In a final glance on this vast spiritual edifice Louis Bouyer 
sees possibilities of a meeting between that troublesome babe in 
philosophy, “Existenz-Philosophie,”” and the old wisdom of the 








—E 


Gospels. He invites the theologians to gather up courage and to | 


draw forth, like a good father, out of their treasury “nova et 
vetera’’ — old, yet new things. 


If French theology in 1946 seemed to have more original 
thoughts by itself than the rest of the professionals taken to- 
gether, its sociology does not seem to lag a bit behind! I well 
remember Father Joseph Lebret, O.P., as a colleague in my sea- 
men’s apostolate days. The thing that distinguished him was 
that, whereas the rest of us lived on a few ideas in a hand-to- 
mouth fashion, he developed strategies on facts and embraced the 
whole field at whose edges we were only nibbling away. He did 
not neglect to find out whether the Norwegian fishermen used 
crude oil for their motors and where they bought it, whether 
Esthonians fished in the Bothnian gulf or not, and whether the 
Dutch sailors had sound unions, cooperatives and credit unions. 
None of his theories and none of his stratagems were built on 
hearsay and wide-eyed idealism. 

No wonder, then, that he started something, to my mind, com- 
pletely novel and unique with his institute “Economie et Hu- 
manisme”’ (Economy and Humanism — or Man in the Economic 
System). Its headquarters are at La Tourette, Evreux par L’Ar- 
bresle (Rhéne Dept.), France. 
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You can’t brush it aside by saying that we, too, are inter- 


“ested in the ‘“‘social doctrine of the Church as laid down in the 


social encyclicals.’’ I guess we are, at least many of us are, in a sort 
of vague way. But, as far as I am concerned, I have never seen 
anywhere else so completely an openness to facts as in the two 
issues of his magazine Father Lebret sent me last month. Short 
of the words of the Gospel or the dogmatic decision of the Church 
nothing stops the editor from examining any experiment, be it 
collective or capitalistic, on its own merits. He analyzes modern 
class society with complete frankness and with no effort at decid- 
ing whether it be good or bad: it is there. Where did it come 
from? Do we want it? If we don’t, have we the slightest chance 
of overcoming it except in Marx’s way? 

While the ordinary Catholic throws up his hands when he 
hears of any kind of nationalization of industry, Fr. Lebret sends 
two collaborators to Lyons and has them look over the huge auto- 
mobile plant of Berliet which was nationalized because its owner 
was a quisling. Facts are analyzed — there is no lament over the 
good old days. The analysis does not bring tears of joy to his. 
eyes, but he can see a few quite positive aspects. 


Or take, for another example, his clever demographic analyses. 
with unexpected results, by means of a completely new device (new 
at least to me) called ‘‘age pyramids.’’ One question is uppermost 
in his mind: how to face the thing; the lamenting can be left to 
the poets. I could very well imagine men like Lebret accepting an 
inevitable age of collectivism of some kind and looking for safe- 
guards of Christian values within it, not besides it. Penetration — 
not isolation. This is, in other words, a novel application of Cath- 
olic Action, the way St. Thomas Aquinas penetrated Aristotelian- 
ism instead of crying over its growth. This is a truly “economic” 
magazine run by Christians with Christian standards. No sulking 
in the corner and griping about the terrible times we live in. 


If the papers and reporters are right, France’s future looks worse 
than its past and, according to Time, the Trojan horse of Stalin- 
ism stands in the market place. I hope the picture is not true. 
Because Stalinism spells death of the spirit, and the finest flower 
of Christian French thinking will be trodden in the mire of blood 
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and corruption if the Moscow boys really seize power. I doubt 
that Christian France has no alternative except between dead and 
decayed “‘liberal’’ capitalism and the killing Communism of 
Marx’s vintage. I suspect Fr. Lebret and the courageous Jesuit 
center of ‘Vanves will have quite a few very bold, very wise and 
very novel answers. 


And then there is Bishop Paul Rémond of Nice who celebrated 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as a bishop by holding a liturgical 
week. All priests (sic!) and militant Catholic Action workers 
participated, at least by filling in the questionnaires sent them. 


The seminarians presented, in the form of a pageant, a Mass of 
the fourth century — which I hear may also be on the program 
for the 1947 liturgical week in Portland, at least in some form. 
(Cf. the magnificent liturgical reforms of the Bishop of Laval, 
November, 1945 — Maison Dieu, No. 6, pp. 111ff.). 


The climax however is the follow-up pastoral letter of Bishop 
Rémond, in which he institutes a liturgical commission to see to 
it that the resolutions of the liturgical week are carried out in all 
parishes. Eight paragraphs treat the subject of complete and in- 
timate participation of the faithful at Mass. “‘Go ahead and 
don’t stop at the first obstacles. There are always objections and 
objectors, critics and belittlers, but the deciding word is: do the 
right thing and let them talk.” 


Then follows an exhortation to leave the vernacular question 
aside and to turn to the things that can be done here and now: 
e.g., the dialogue Mass. The Bishop wants all to make the re- 
sponses to the priest and to recite with him the Kyrie, Gloria, 
Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Det. ‘‘And the priest will please take 
care to slow up a bit, to raise his voice and speak distinctly.”’ 
(Thank you, Your Excellency!) The Pater Noster should be 
reserved to the priest (Roman Rite only). 


At high Mass, the people should do what the choir now does. 
(This is on the books also in the diocese of Seattle, U.S.A.). 
“Toute la foule’’ —the whole crowd —sings Kyrie, etc. The 
schola (or church choir) sings by itself only (God bless you, 
Bishop!) the proper of the Mass, and alternates with the people 
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in the ordinary of the Mass. Solos strictly forbidden — except 
those prescribed by the liturgy itself. 

Hymn singing: yes, before Mass, ‘‘to wake up the assisting 
crowd,” during the offertory, while Communion is given if it takes 
some time to do so, and one for a triumphal exit. ‘“‘But for good- 
ness’ sake, be careful in your choice. No plaintive effusions of lov- 
ing souls full of ‘langoureuses’ and ridiculous sighings. Beautiful 
poetry, yes, but serious! No dance rhythms or hymns that sound 
like military marches.” 

“It is an abuse for the priest to recite in a low tone the epistle 
at sung Mass. It is to be chanted just as well as the gospel.’’ There 
seems to be a curious disagreement of rubricists on this point (not 
of liturgists, I venture to say, because they are all with the Bishop 
of Nice). Someone, somewhere, dug up a rubric prescribing silent 
recitation of the epistle, while the choir sings or the organ plays 
the gradual. Strange to say I have never found this custom outside 
of English-speaking countries. So there is the rubric, directive or 
prescriptive, particular or general, and on the other hand you 
have the sensus liturgicus, the continent-wide custom, and (at 
least) one bishop against it! 

The Bishop calls it an outrage to intone the Creed and then 
to proceed with the offertory prayers while the Creed is being 
finished by the choir. He goes on: ‘“We forbid under all cir- 
cumstances and in all places the recitation in common of morning 
prayers or of the rosary while Mass is celebrated, because it would 
injure the Mass to assume that it is not in itself a prayer and that 
one could replace its words by other devotions which appear pre- 
ferable. There is no prayer superior to the Mass. Use the morning 
prayer to prepare for Mass and the rosary as a means of thanks- 
giving.” 

“We also forbid the prolongation of Mass by sacramental Ben- 
ediction. What good is it to show forth sacramentally our Lord 
Jesus Christ on the altar immediately after he has been shown 
forth in the holy Sacrifice? It is impossible to see how this prac- 
tice is opportune, or how it makes sense. . . . There is no good 
explanation for such a practice, nay there is even a risk of mis- 
leading the faithful.” 
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Then the Bishop recommends the reading of translations of 
the proper of the Mass, but only by “‘well prepared readers, with 
a loud clear voice, who enunciate well and speak slowly. They 
must be well placed and ought to face the people... . ’’ This is 
permissible in sung as well as in low Masses, provided it does 
not become a permanent custom. There ought at times be op- 
portunity for a certain freedom of recollection and meditation. 
Let us never run the risk of attenuating in our faithful the “‘sense 
of Mystery and of the sacred.” 

“Masses ‘with running commentary’ give excellent results pro- 
vided that they, too, avoid banalities, repetitious verbiage and too 
frequent incidence. The commentary should never run all through 
Mass without interruption. Restrict yourselves to give directions 
for prayer, to point out distinctive features of this very Mass, 
and to indicate the major phases of the Sacrifice. But do not have 
the ambition of trying to say everything, to explain all ceremonies 
and texts in their detail, thus crowding out the celebrant. Talk- 
ing to the same audience means that you must always present some 
new aspect. The matter is after all never exhausted. It is good t) 
say a few words before Mass: to indicate the character of the feast, 
the season that is being ‘lived’, the main idea of the Mass, and to 
give some intentions for prayer.” 


“No high Mass should be much longer than a good hour — 
everything included. Fifteen minutes for sermon and announce- 
ments is enough... .”’ 


A few more highlights: make your church beautiful, attractive. 
. . . Don’t make your altar a showplace for vases, candlesticks, 
statues, etc. . . . In this infinitely grave and solemn drama the 
priest — another Christ — must appear full of inspiration, trans- 
figured, ‘‘désincarné,’’ reflecting Christ’s personality. 

“From time to time you may say Mass facing the people, but 
you must double the solemnity and the splendor of faith. All vain 
ornaments ought to be taken off the altar: it becomes the table 
of the Last Supper, around which we take part in the Banquet 
of the Eucharist; . . . perfect, slow, grave and large gestures are 
required. Another priest should if possible assist, making com- 
ment where desirable. This is especially good in small congrega- 
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tions. . . . Move the high Mass to an hour early enough to permit 
its becoming a Communion Mass.” 

Collections should be finished before the preface. No more than 
one collection during one service. Explain again and again the 
spiritual meaning of participation. ‘In many churches this is facili- 
tated in the following fashion: the collection is taken up during 
the Creed; the altar boys then take the collection vessels and hold 
them up in their hands in front of the altar while the priest raises 
the paten and the chalice.” 

“If all these regulations are faithfully observed, my dear coop- 
erators and brethren (clergy), I shall have the immense satisfaction 
of knowing that the celebration of my jubilee was not only an 
occasion of respectful demonstrations of filial affection for the 
bishop, but served to give all my people the opportunity of ac- 
quiring a more enlightened conscience in regard to their Christian 
vocation... . ” 


H. A. R. 
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THE CASE FOR LATIN 


S one interested in liturgical matters, I have noticed from 

time to time how certain contributors to liturgical maga- 

zines are easily inclined to blame the official language of the Church 

for our people’s indifference toward solemn liturgical functions. 

Therefore, I should like to submit here, for a little consideration, 
a few simple questions: 





1) Why is it that the same indifference and lack of interest exist 
also, and in higher degree, in Latin countries where (as in Italy 
and in Spain) the faithful can grasp the meaning of most parts of 
the liturgical tongue? As an altar boy serving at the cathedral 
church of my native town in Italy 45 years ago, I remember that 
not more than a dozen people (out of 5,000 within a square 
mile) would attend the Solemn High Mass on Sunday, and not 
more than two persons (two old ladies) would be present for 
the Solemn Vespers on Sunday afternoon. —I never heard a 
word of complaint or concern about that from the mouth of any 
of the 24 priests (canons) attached to the cathedral! 


2) Why is it that Catholic Churches of rites other than the 
Roman, as well as many Protestant Churches, where the living 
language of the people is used at liturgical functions, are confront- 
ed with the problem of indifference and poor attendance at sol- 
emn church services as much as we are and, perhaps, even more? 

3) Why is it that the liturgical Latin, which now is called 
“‘a barrier if not a stumbling block,”’ has played instead such an 
important role in the conversion of uncivilized countries through- 
out the centuries? When St. Augustine and his Roman mission 
landed at Ebbsfleet, at the end of the sixth century, they made 
use of the Latin liturgy (which they explained and preached to- 
gether with the Gospel) to attract and convert the people of 
England. It was through the medium of the same liturgy that the 
Gallic and the Germanic regions were won to Catholicism in the 
eighth century. It was the splendor, the attraction, and the com- 
prehension of the same liturgy that soothed the ferocity of the 
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northern barbaric hordes which invaded Italy and Rome in the 
middle ages, and that won them to Christianity. It is through 
the presentation and the understanding of the same liturgy (side 
by side with the Gospel) that our missionaries in foreign lands 
still succeed today in gaining new converts. 

4) Why is it that people go again and again to opera houses 
to attend the performance of theatrical works sung in a language 
which, but for very rare exceptions, is entirely foreign to them? 
Do they go to the opera just to hear the singing or just to listen 
to the orchestra? They could as well stay at home and get all 
that through the radio. Why, then, do they prefer to attend the 
opera? Because they have “‘heard’’ about, they have ‘‘read’’ about, 
and they “know”’ all about the “‘plot’’ around which the opera 
(or the play) has been built, and they ‘‘know” all about the epi- 
sodes which make up the various ‘‘acts” of the same opera. There- 
fore, they like to ‘‘witness’’ again and again the beautiful coordi- 
nation between pageantry and music, and between music and ac- 
tion. As a matter of fact, every time they attend the same opera 
they get new satisfaction from it, due to the experience of discov- 
ering the beauty of more details, and the meaning of more in- 
cidentals either in the scenery, the music or the singers’ actions. 

It is my firm conviction, therefore, that, if our people are not 
“taken’’ any longer by the pageantry, by the music and the 
symbolism of the ceremonies of our solemn liturgy, it is not be- 
cause they do not understand the language, but rather because, 
first, they do not understand the reason behind the liturgical ac- 
tion as a whole and the meaning of its details (in a few words, 
they don’t know ‘“‘what it is all about’’); secondly, because 
pageantry, music, and ceremonies have become so sloppy, frivolous, 
and undignified in the ordinary parish church (and cathedrals!) 
as to lose any power of attraction and edification. This is the core 
of the whole trouble, and any other ingenious explanation or in- 
genous excuse is a very poor alibi! 

Consequently, our people choose to attend a short low Mass 
on Sunday, at the latest hour, not because of ‘‘love’’ for it, but be- 
cause of “‘fear’’ of committing a mortal sin by missing Mass 
Strangely enough, too, as soon as the priest begins speaking the 
congregation’s tongue for the prayers following the Mass, most 
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of the people start out toward the door, No wonder! In fact, the 
only instructions that the great majority of our people have re- 
ceived on the liturgy of the Mass during their whole lifetime, 
were those imparted to them in their childhood while attend- 
ing the parish school or Sunday school — just enough to know 
that the Mass is a re-enactment of Christ’s Sacrifice on Calvary, 
and that the body and blood of Christ are really present on the 
altar in virtue of the words of consecration pronounced by the 
priest. Any further explanation given to them eventually in their 
early years about the reason and the meaning of the various parts, 
actions, and ceremonies of the Mass has been forgotten with the 
time. Now they never find a word about that in the parish bul- 
letin or in the columns of the weekly Catholic papers; they never 
heard a word about it in the Sunday sermon in the parish church. 

Believe it or not, during my fifty years of service at the Sunday 
High Mass in churches here and abroad (ten years as altar boy, 
ten years as choir member, and thirty years as organist) I have 
never heard any priest explaining the liturgy of the Mass as part 
of the sermon. Of course, they have so many things to talk about 
— from “‘next Thursday’s bingo” and ‘‘next Sunday’s special col- 
lection’”’ to ‘‘next month's pastor’s jubilee’! 

The statement that ‘‘sermons in which the liturgy is explained 
are not popular’ is not true; it all depends on the way the mat- 
ter is prepared and presented. I was immensely pleased, therefore, 
upon learning of the episcopal instruction issued last September 
by the Most Reverend Bishop of Trenton, N. J., to the effect that 
(a) a ten to twelve minute instruction on the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass be given for fourteen months at all Sunday Masses in all 
the churches of the diocese; (b) a copy of The Leaflet Missal be 
handed free to all those who attend the Mass, so that they may 
“pray the Mass” by following the celebrant, thus ‘‘participating 
and sharing actively in offering the holy Sacrifice with the priest 
and with Christ.’”” Let’s hope that such a practice may become 
general, for I think it is a good step in the right direction. 

It is sad indeed (the Holy Father said recently) that because of 
widespread neglect of things of the spirit we have fallen into such 


times as these. . . . Times are evil and gloomy days are ahead for 
the Church because of weakmess and decline from within. Nothing 
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is now more imperative than that the rule of religion and Christian 
discipline be renewed in all due honor and vigor. 


If I may suggest a second step, it is this: the restoration of the 
old Christian greeting “‘the Lord’s peace be with you” after the 
Agnus Dei among all those present at the Sunday Mass. Putting 
this into actual practice, the celebrant (the subdeacon at Solemn 
High Mass) would bow and say to the altar boy: ‘“The Lord’s 
peace be with you.” The altar boy (his hands joined) would go 
to the gate of the communion rail and, with a bow, would pass 
the greeting to the ushers. The ushers, in like manner, would pass 
the greeting to the first person in each pew who, in turn, would 
pass it to the next person in the same pew. Although both the 
“kiss’’ (of early tradition) and the “grasping of arms’’ (still in 
use iN monastic institutions) would thus be eliminated, I believe 
that such a greeting would strike a live spark in the hearts of our 
people. 

As for the active participation of the people in the solemn lit- 
urgy of the Church through song, to say Catholics could not mem- 
orize the text, the meaning, and the simple chant of, at least, the 
responses and of every other sentence of Credo I or III (so that 
they could alternate with the choir in singing the latter) may be 
a nice alibi for easy-going priests and organists, and for indolent 
lovers of the status quo, but it places our people on a level with 
mules — and that, I am sure, is an awful error. The real diffi- 
culty lies neither in the Latin words (a “‘perfect’”’ pronunciation 
of which is not absolutely required) nor in the few simple notes 
of the chant, but rather in the lack of good will and of priestly 
zeal. As Msgr. Sheen put it recently: ‘““The followers of man-God 
have the zeal but no truth; we, the followers of God-man, have 
the truth but no zeal.” 

Let’s, therefore, put the blame where it belongs: not along the 
pews, but at both ends of the church — the sanctuary and the 
choir-loft. Therefrom the lazy waters of all mythical difficulties 
spring, including those concerning the exclusion of women from 
the liturgical choir; the elimination of frivolous music from the 
choir-loft, the suppression of stupid, insipid, and silly hymns 
from church books, etc., etc. 
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God’s rights, the rules of public worship, the reasons behind 
each and all of the various elements which constitute the essence 
and the beauty of liturgy should have first consideration in the 
education of levites-to-be, even at the expense of theological, moral, 
and canonical quizzes, for every young priest will find it necessary 
to study those matters again and again because of the daily prob- 
lems in the exercise of his parish duties. It is not so with liturgical 
matters: unless the young man has acquired knowledge, interest, 
and love for the liturgy of the Church during his years in col- 
lege and in the seminary, he will never get them afterwards! 

Unless we decide to give the House of God first consideration 
and to abide scrupulously by the rule and ritual of the same House 
(just as we would comply with the rule and custom of the royal 
house upon visiting a king), “It will be vain to hope that the 
blessing of heaven will descend upon us, when our homage to the 
Most High, instead of ascending in the odor of sweetness, puts 
into the hand of the Lord the scourges wherewith of old the di- 
vine Redeemer drove the unworthy profaners from the Temple” 
(Pope Pius X). 

The sad events of the last thirty years throughout the nations 
of central Europe (where the right rule in church services had 
become a farce which four consecutive popes could not stop) should 
teach us something. Veritas Domini manet in aeternum — the 
word of God has never failed; it will not fail inj the future: 


I will turn away my face from them. . . . And I will bring the 
worst of the nations and they shall possess their houses and their 
sanctuary. When distress cometh upon them they will seek for peace, 
and there shall be none. . . . I will do to them according to their 
way and will judge them according to their judgments . . . be- 
cause they have not walked in my commandments, and have not 
done my judgments. . . . Their priests have despised my law and 
have defiled my sanctuaries: they have put no difference between 
holy and profane, nor have distinguished between the polluted and 
the clean . . . and I was profaned in the midst of them (Ezechiel 
7: 24; 22:26). 

I wish not to be narrow-minded in the question of the vernacu- 
lar in public worship. On the contrary, I should welcome the use 
of the vernacular: for instance, at various points in the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments of baptism, confirmation, holy Com- 
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munion, extreme unction, and matrimony: also at many points 
of the ritual for the blessing of the palms on Palm Sunday, the 
blessing of the baptismal font on Holy Saturday, the absolution 
at funeral Mass, etc. — all this for the understanding and the 
edification of non-Catholic people especially, who are entirely un- 
familiar with the Roman liturgy and who often happen to be pres- 
ent at those functions because of family relations or of friendship 
with Catholic people. 

Likewise, I certainly would not object either to the elimination 
of certain ‘‘accretions and repetitions’ or to the restoration of cer- 
tain parts which today appear in a ‘‘mutilated form” in the sol- 
emn liturgy. 

As for the ‘exclusive or almost exclusive’’ use of the vernacu- 
lar in public worship, however (as advocated by a few writers 
here and in England for a full understanding of the liturgical text), 
I wish to touch here briefly on the following practical points: 


1) Judging from everyday experience, who shall persuade the 
priest at the altar to make his reading and recitation intelligible to 
all while he moves around or stands with his back turned toward 
the congregation? Hence, I suppose, his present position will have 
to be “turned around” together with the altar itself; for, should 
the congregation still need the missal to follow and to under- 
stand the text fully, things will not be any better than they are 
now. (The same can be said in regard to the responses by the 
altar boy). 

2) The first part of the Mass, offertory included, consists of 
excerpts from both the New and the Old Testament (especially 
from the psalms) whose inner meaning is not too patent even to 
priests without the aid of a course in exegetics. Of what benefit 
would it be to the ordinary man in the pew listening to those 
scriptural quotations in the vernacular, without the aid of an ex- 
planation? 

3) The advocates of a ‘vernacular liturgy’’ admit that public 
worship demands a language in some sense “‘special.’"” Hence, they 
say, for instance: the English language to be adopted should be 
neither ‘‘the colloquial”’ nor the English of the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century. That means that the ordinary not-too-well edu- 
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cated man in the pew will be almost as much “‘at a loss’’ as with 
the Latin liturgy! Furthermore, any vernacular tongue is subject 
to changes from one century to another, and this will necessitate 
a revision of the liturgical text from time to time — with the 
congregation ‘‘at a loss’’ again in the meantime! 


4) A vernacular liturgy may be all right in a country where 
all the people speak one and the same language; but what about 
countries where people of different provinces (or states) speak 
different dialects quite at variance with one another, and where 
only the educated man understands fully the mother-tongue? What 
about the United States where people of different nationalities 
speak as many different languages? For instance, in the diocese of 
Pittsburgh there are parishes where one or the other of the fol- 
lowing tongues is spoken: Italian (with its various dialects), 
German, Polish, Hungarian, Slovak, Lithuanian, Croatian, Bo- 
hemian, and Magyar. As a matter of everyday experience, priests 
from larger churches, with a large number of assistants, are called 
to say or to sing Mass at smaller churches because of extra services 
(funerals, weddings, etc.). How can any priest be ready to say 
Mass in any of the above ten languages? If the vernacular is to be 
adopted for High Mass also, the same difficulty holds in regard 
to church organists and church singers. 


5) As for those who advocate the vernacular also for the 
proper and the ordinary parts at High Mass, I am afraid they 
don’t know enough about the inter-relation and inter-dependence 
between music and liturgical text. In fact, either they imply that 
the music for those parts of the Mass has to be written anew, or 
that the vernacular can be applied invariably to the chant, to the 
classic polyphony, and to modern music now carrying the Latin 
text. 


In the first case, where are the composers possessing the one 
hundred most necessary qualifications for such a job? (Creden- 
tials, please!) 

In the second case: 1) if classic polyphony and good modern 
music are concerned, I need but quote what Dr. Olin Downes (the 
most distinguished among our music critics) wrote recently apropos 
of opera translations: 
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The reasons why translated opera cannot possibly have the artistic 
integration that opera only presents when it is performed in its 
original language are so obvious as to be hardly disputable. Trans- 
lated opera can only be a makeshift where artistic values are con- 
cerned, and cannot possibly represent the complete realization of 
the composer’s purpose. No translation of an operatic text, how- 
ever exact, beautiful, or singable, can possibly provide words which 
exactly mirror the syllables that inspired the composer. It is out 
of the question. Now and again a cognate may exist in the language 
substituted for the original which offers a very close equivalent to 
the verbal image that inspired the composer; but that is an exception 
serving only the case. The perfect union of music — so profoundly 
related to language — with any other textual sonorities and rhythms 
than those which brought the melody into being is not conceivable. 

2) If Gregorian chant is concerned, we need but multiply Dr. 
Downes’s reasons and emphasis by one thousand! 

I can think of many other practical inconveniences which 
would accompany the adoption of a vernacular liturgy, but those 
here mentioned, I believe, will prove to be sufficient. We can hope, 
discuss, and pray, but we should not ‘‘dream”’ too easily. 

REV. CARLO ROSSINI 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ANTHEMS TO OUR LADY' 
ALMA REDEMPTORIS MATER 
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Al- * Re- dempté- ris M4- ter, quae pér- vi- 
oO ee Moth-er of our Sav-ior, for ev-er 
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a caé- li pér-ta mf-nes, Et stél-la m4- ris, succir-re ca- 
a-biding heaven’s gateway and star of the sea: Oh hasten to 





*We feel there is no need to apologize for our temerity in attempting a sing- 
able English translation of the four seasonal hymns to the Blessed Virgin. To- 
gether with the Ave Maris Stella, they constitute our finest hymnal melodies 
and texts in honor of our Lady, but the difficulty of language has prevented 
their general use, a situation all the more regrettable in view of the very in- 
ferior quality of most of the English Blessed Virgin hymns now current. We 
sincerely thank all who responded to our plea for help in translating, voiced 
in an earlier issue of O.F. In particular, we owe a debt of gratitude to Fa- 
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dén-ti, sfir-ge- re qui cf-rat pé- pu-lo: Tu quae ge-nu- 
aid us, who oft falling strive to rise again. Mai-den thou who 
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rem: Vir-go pri- us ac pos-té- ri- us, Ga-bri- é& lis ab 

Lord: Vir-gin ev-er, after, as before thru the mouth of Ga- 
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6-re  sfimens fl- lud A-ve, pec-ca- té-rum mi- se- ré- re. 

briel Heaven spoke its A-ve, have compassion on us sin-ners. 
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sa-lute thee. Thou the root and thou the por-tal, Thou the fount 
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pro n6 - bis Chri-stum ex-6 - ra. 
beseech thy Son for us, we pray thee. 





ther Drinkwater of England, editor of The Sower, to the Benedictine Sisters 
of Mount St. Scholastica in Atchison, Kansas, to Mr. and Mrs. E. J. McCar- 
thy of St. Paul, Minn., and most of all to the late Canon Douglas, who had 
graciously given us permission to use whatever we wished of his own version: 
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REGINA COELI 











Re- gi- na caé-li * lae- t& re, al-le- Ié- fa: Qui- a quem 
O Queen of heaven, rejoice now, al-le-lu-ia; rejoice, for 
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* ak ru - f-sti por-té-re, al-le-ld-ia: Re-sur-ré-xit, sic-ut 
He whom meetly thou barest, al-le-lu-ia, He is ris-en, as He 
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© “dix- it, al-le- lf- ia: O-ra pro né-bis Dé- um, al-le- It- ia. 
foretold, al-le-lu-ia. Prayforus to the Father, al-le - lu-ia. 








SALVE REGINA 
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Mary, wegreet thee, Mother and Queen all merci-ful: Our 
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life, our sweetness, and our hope, we hailthee. To thee we ex-iles, 
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children of Eve, lift our crying. To thee we send our sighs as, 
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mourning and weeping, we pass thru this vale of sorrow. Haste, 


See ee 

| La td - 

ia ér-go, Advo-c4-ta néstra, {fl - los té-os mi - se-ri-cér 
then, we pray, O our interces-sor, look with pity, with eyes of love 

a ee 

des 6-cu-los ad nos convér-te. Et Jé - sum, be - ne-dfc- 
compassionate, up-on us sin-ners. And af - ter, when this earth- 

the wording of the Salve Regina is largely his. The present translation is being 

printed in our new edition of Sunday Compline. It makes no pretense of being 

adequate, but it is at least a beginning. 
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most sweet Vir - gin Ma-ry. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


POUR UNE MEILLEUR INTELLIGENCE DE LA MESSE. By the Rt. 
Rev. Bernard Capelle, O.S.B. Editions de l’Abbaye du Mont Cesar, Louvain, 
Belgium. 1946. Pp. 112. Paper, 28 francs. 

Here are four conferences addressed by the Abbot of Mont Cesar to a 
select audience, to persons already well informed. Their reaction appears 
in their request that these conferences be published, as they now are in 
this small volume which, with its familiar address, will bring knowledge 
and joy to all readers who love the Mass, whether or not they possess an 
advanced academic education. 


Dom Capelle deals frankly and effectively with the problem which 
many seem unwilling to recognize, the fact that the great majority of 
the faithful are lacking in a true and intense appreciation of the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass, which nevertheless is the very center and focus of 
our Christian life. He points out the fundamental fault, the lack of a 
thorough understanding of the Mass as a ritual sacrifice which is both 
Christ’s sacrifice and ours. He does not concern himself here with the 
various opinions of theologians which are beyond the popular range; he 
lets the Mass speak for itself, as a sacred action with a text within the 
reach of everyone. 

Within the complexity of the Mass ritual there is a hierarchy of ideas 
and acts; one must understand their relative order, their scale of im- 
portance; one must recognize both the opus operatum and the opus ope- 
rantis, the divine and the human elements in this our supreme act of wor- 
ship. Thus far the first conference. 

The following three conferences deal respectively with offertory, Con- 
secration and Communion. Suffice it to say here that the author, inter- 
preting the Mass itself, lets us see what is meant when we say that the 
Mass is Christ’s sacrifice and ours; in what sense Christ is all, and in what 
sense we are privileged to be an integral part. 
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While it is the Mass itself that speaks here, Dom Capelle is the inter- 
preter, and one so steeped in his theme that the beauty and power of the 
Mass find expression in his fervent and eloquent words. May we hope for 
an English translation? W. B. 


* 


EVE AND THE GRYPHON. By Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P. Blackfriars, Oxford, 

England. 1947. Pp. 71. Cloth, 6s. 

This little book is not to be compared to the author’s own great studies 
of spirituality, The Heart of Man and The Divine Pity. It is really an 
offshot of these studies, but to say that is not to minimize its importance. 
In the field of its special application there has appeared in English no 
book of greater significance than Eve and the Gryphon, in which Father 
Vann discusses “‘the vocation of Catholic women living in the world and 
trying to work for Christ in the world.” 

Father Vann’s unique gift is his ability to restate the basic principles 
of Christian spirituality in the terms of our century. It seems, too, that 
it is his unique mission to interpret, in the light of the Gospel and 
Thomistic philosophy, the problems peculiar to Christians who seek per- 
fection today. Thus, it can hardly be called an accident that this book 
on woman should appear at a time in which the secular press has broken 
out in a rash of books and articles about the “problem of woman.” No 
thinking person doubts that our mechanized, specialized, urbanized civi- 
lization has created a problem of woman which is tragic in all its aspects. 
Father Vann has defined it in its full importance and has described the 
ideal toward which all Catholic women must look before it is too late. 
“If there are enough in the world to accept the vocation of woman, and 
really to fulfill it, it is they who will save from ruin and turn to good 
the social ambitions, the political plannings, the reasoned search for a 
reasonable world-order which are the work of man.” A strong statement. 

Eve and the Gryphon is based on a series of conferences given by the 
author to St. Joan’s Alliance, Oxford. Hence its tone is that of the 
meditation, rather than the treatise. By means of the consideration of 
three great Catholic women — St. Catherine of Siena, the Blessed Virgin, 
St. Monica — and one great literary symbol of Christian womanhood, 
Dante’s Beatrice, Father Vann outlines the vocation of woman: its basis 
in the life of prayer and true Christian detachment; its form determined 
by woman’s nature which suits her to complement man and to be a 
mother; its element of suffering and expiation, “the vocation of tears”; 
and, finally, its leadership of love. 

If it were not so clear that Eve and the Gryphon is a sidelight rather 
than a full study one might complain because the author’s insistence on 
the need of contemplation in woman’s life is not accompanied by an 
equal insistence on liturgical worship as a source of spiritual equilibrium 
and poise. But the woman who follows the reading of this book with a 
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return to The Divine Pity will understand, as she did not understand 
before, the importance for her in Father Vann’s statement: ‘“‘So if you 
learn through the Church’s liturgy to be clean of heart, you do three 
things: you achieve a personal integrity through a worship which is 
neither rational nor emotional but total, and, therefore, a total renewal 
of self; you recover something of the integrity of self in the cosmic 
family, and share in some degree in the bringing back of the cosmos to 
its source; you respond to that divine power which will give you the 
essential integrity without which nothing else is of importance: the 
integrity of the self in the infinity of God.” A. Q. M. 
e 


THE SYSTEMATIC TEACHING OF RELIGION. By Rev. A. N. Fuerst. 
Vol. II. Method and Matter in Religion Teaching. Benziger Bros., New York, 
N. Y. 1946. Pp. 646. Cloth, $5.00. 


This is the second volume in a series of textbooks for the training of 


teachers of religion in the elementary schools and for catechetical courses 
in seminaries. Dealing with method and matter in religion teaching, 
it comprises four parts: Part I, The Subject Matter of Instruction, treats 
of the catechism, Bible history, Church history, the liturgy, and hymns 
and sacred poetry. Part II, Necessary Conditions, deals with the course 
of study (concentration — correlation — adaptation), qualities of oral 
catechesis (audio-visuality, suitable language, the catechetical question, 
unction). Part III, The Organization of Oral Catechesis (general 
method), includes: analysis of the educative process, borrowings from 
secular pedagogy, a practical purpose and a central theme, preparation 
(introduction, presentation and explanation), fortifying the faith (proofs, 
motives), application and practice, inculcation, progressive school. Part 
IV, The Organization of Oral Catechesis (special methods) discusses 
the basic or elementary catechism, occasional or informal instruction, 
catechesis proper for the lower grades, catechesis on Bible history, Church 
history and liturgy, activities in school, project and problems, catechesis 
in the upper grades and catechesis on the catechism, and special method- 
ology for small schools. 


In this book, Father Fuerst gives as the fruits of years of wide and 
critical study, painstaking work, and practical experience. It is encyclo- 
pedic. The author has done a most worthwhile adaptation: of Katechetik, 
by Rev. Michael Gatterer, S.J. In a field where there will always be 
found divergent opinions and convictions, and in which even “the doctors 
disagree,” Fr. Fuerst inspires confidence by constant reference to authori- 
tative sources. The list of recommended readings, the topics for discus- 
sion, and the questions to be answered found at the close of each chapter 
will meet the desires of the most exacting reader. An extensive index 
adds greatly to the usefulness of the book. Teachers of catechetics will 
find it an indispensable aid, and all teachers of religion a helpful work 
of general and specific reference. M.A.P. 
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BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL LITURGICAL 
CONFERENCE 


HE program for the 1947 Liturgical Week was settled at a 

meeting of the Executive Committee in Chicago on February 

10. During the eighth annual week to be held in Portland, 

Oregon, from August 18 to 21, all the talks and discussions will 

be concerned with the Sacrifice of the Mass. ‘‘Christ’s Sacrifice and 
Ours”’ is the title chosen for the Week. 

On the opening night, after a short introductory talk on the plan 
and purpose of the Liturgical Week, a group of the leaders of the 
Liturgical Movement in the United States will discuss the problems 
to which the subsequent talks and discussions of the Week will 
furnish an answer. The lack of an understanding and appreciation 
of the Mass as an opportunity to be present at Christ’s death, the 
failure to value the Mass as the perfect sacrifice, as a corporate act, 
as a teacher — these and other aspects of the problem to be dis- 
cussed during the Week will be pointed by the speakers of the first 
evening. 

During the third and final day, the afternoon will be devoted 
again this year to special sessions for parish priests, seminary pro- 
fessors, seminarians, sisters, and the laity. During the Week there 
will be also a demonstration Mass, i.e., one priest explaining the 
significance of the actions of the Mass while another priest performs 
them. 

Most of the plans for the program will be announced later. But 
from what is already known, the Portland Week this year will be 
one of the finest thus far. More about the Portland Week will be 
announced in these pages as the Week approaches. 


SYMPOSIUM 


Sheed and Ward will publish for the National Liturgical Con- 
ference a volume made up of the best papers from the first six Lit- 
urgical Weeks. This volume, which will appear in the fall, will 
not be merely a collection of papers. Mary Perkins (Mrs. John 
Julian Ryan), the editor, with the aid of Father Shawn Sheehan, 
has selected and arranged the papers in such a way that they form 
a one volume introduction to the Liturgical Movement: its basic 
doctrines, its purposes, its actual working out in city, town, and 
country parishes. 

A broad vision characterizes the volume. It is not just a book 
of directions for the dialogue Mass, not just a volume of propa- 
ganda for the use of the Missal, not just a history of liturgical 
customs. Within its pages the reader will find a description of the 
riches of the sacramental life of the Church and of the ways in 
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which our Catholic people may once more enjoy their full inherit- 
tance of these riches. 

A pamphlet that is also being published by the Liturgical Con- 
ference will be described in a future issue. 


THE REVIEWS 


The members of the National Liturgical Conference as well as 
its friends will be interested in hearing what others have to say 
about the chief work of the Conference, The National Liturgical 
Week. We list, therefore, some of the reviews and comments that 
have recently appeared in Catholic periodicals on the National 
Liturgical Week, 1944, held in New York: 

Theological Studies (December, 1945), p. 564 

Journal of Religious Instruction (September, 1945), p. 9 
The Commonweal (July 13, 1945), p. 318 

Homiletic and Pastoral Review (November, 1945), p. 159 
Franciscan Studies (June, 1945), p. 254 

Clergy Review (December, 1945), p. 174 

Pax (Autumn, 1945), p. 128 

The Church and the People (October, 1945), p. 46 
Liturgy (October, 1945), p. 90 

New Zealand Tablet (September 26, 1945) 

The Clergy Monthly (India; October, 1945). 

In commenting on the 1944 volume the reviewers were almost 
unanimous in their praise of the Week as well as of the volume 
of proceedings. Theological Studies states that the papers “possess 
certain excellences which show an advance over earlier efforts and 
a discernible progress in the liturgical movement in our country.” 
According to the reviewer in Franciscan Studies the 1944 Week 
“‘seems to mark the liturgical movement in America as fully adult.” 
“An inspiring summary’ is Commonweal’s praise. Even more is the 
reviewer in The Church and the People: ‘“The standard of schol- 
arship, the practical wisdom of the speakers, the stimulus to devo- 
tion here afforded, all call forth thoughts and sympathies. Certain 
it is that, as a means of direction to teachers of Liturgy, nothing 
more thorough and practical could be devised.”” The Quarterly 
of the English Society of Saint Gregory, Liturgy, more calmly says 
that it “‘is a useful and interesting volume, and one which can be 
recommended to readers of this magazine.’ ‘‘A solid contribution 
to the liturgical apostolate’’ and ‘‘stimulating reading for every 
pastor” is the word from India in The Clergy Monthly. By the 
New Zealand Tablet we are told that “this volume should have 
an honored place in every presbytery, religious house, and school 
library; and it should also find a warm welcome from the better 
educated laity.” 
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However, The Homiletic and Pastoral Review speaks in-a com- 
pletely different tone. ‘“The papers range all the way from good 
to bad, via the indifferent.’” The reviewer is critical of the edit- 
ing, regrets that in all years the impromptu discussions were not 
omitted from the printed proceedings, and tells the Liturgical Con- 
ference to find out why so few priests from the New York area 
attended this Liturgical Week in New York City. In fairness to 
the editor, we reply that knowledge of the difficulties under which 
he was forced to work in getting the manuscript for the 1944 
Week and preparing it for publication fill those who are aware of 
the problems with admiration for the job accomplished. Regard- 
ing the printing of the discussions that follow each talk, there are 
reasons both for and against the practice. But most of the readers 
and reviewers prefer to have them printed. The New Zealand 
Tablet ‘‘regrets that paper restrictions have necessitated the curtail- 
ing of the discussion reports in the 1944 volume.”” Similarly, Pax 
feels that ‘‘full reports of such discussions have helped much to 
give these volumes their special character and value, and we hope 
a return to former practice may be possible next time.” 

Hardly a reviewer failed to comment favorably on the paper 
by the late President of the Liturgical Conference, Monsignor Sted- 
man, ‘“The Liturgy in Military Life.’’ An index to the opinion 
of most reviewers is found perhaps in their frequent praise for 
and ample quotations from the paper of Dom Rembert Sorg, ““The 
Language of the Roman Liturgy,”’ which looks with disfavor on 
any introduction of the vernacular. In the reviews Dom Rembert 
is the most frequently quoted speaker. The Clergy Review men- 
tions hardly anything else. 

The nature of the program itself is praised by some and criti- 
cized by other reviewers. As typical of the former attitude we 
quote Pax: ‘““The papers deal mainly with well-worn subjects. 
... But, of course, this constant thought infinitely varied repeti- 
tion is just what is needed.” On the other hand, the reviewer 
from India in The Clergy Monthly feels differently: “One who 
has read the previous volumes will probably not escape the im- 
pression that little progress is being made. He finds repetition 
rather than progress. “This seems to be the danger besetting Lit- 
urgical Weeks.”” The National Liturgical Conference has taken 
that criticism to heart. The 1946 and subsequent Liturgical Weeks 
are planned with a view to avoiding the danger mentioned by the 
reviewer. 


DENVER 


The enthusiasm engendered in Denver by the Liturgical Week 
has resulted in at least two study clubs. One made up of about 
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twenty-five men and women is studying the encyclical on the 
Mystical Body under the direction of Father Foxhaven of Denver 7 
and Father Leo Patrick of Brush. The other study club is a group 
of mothers who are studying Mrs. Mueller’s booklets and receiv- 
ing from Father Foxhaven instructions on the sacraments with 
special reference to family life. 


FAMILY LIFE CONFERENCE 


On the program of the Family Life Conference (Chicago, March 
10-12) members of the Liturgical Conference have prominent 
places. On the first day of the meeting Reverend Daniel Cantwell 
of Saint Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, one of our active 
members, will speak on ‘‘Family Housing.’’ The same day Mr, — 
James O’Shaughnessy, a member of our Constitution Committee, 
will address the meeting on ‘“The Art of Being a Good Husband.” 4 
Reverend Fred Mann, C.SS.R., a member of our Board of Directors 7 
and the final speaker at the Denver Week, is the discussion leader 
for one of the sessions, and is presiding at another session on the 
second day. Another active member of the Conference, Reverend 
John Egan, who attended the Week in Denver, will address the 
evening session of the second day on The Cana Conference Move- 
ment. He is director of that work in the Chicago Archdiocese, 
He will also preside at one of the sessions on the final day. As 
announced in the last issue, Monsignor Morrison, a past president 
of the Liturgical Conference, will speak during the last day on 
the Liturgical Revival and the Family. 


PERSONAL 


The President of the Liturgical Conference, Reverend Thomas 
Carroll, on his return to Boston after the Denver Liturgical Week 
was promoted from the assistant directorship to the directorship 
of the Catholic Guild for the Blind of the Archdiocese of Boston. } 

Father Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C., who gave one of the talks 
at the Denver Week, has published another commentary on a sec- 
tion of the Roman Breviary, this time on the second and third 
Sundays after the Epiphany. He is chaplain at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital in South Bend, Indiana, where he carries on the sacramental 
apostolate among the sisters and nurses. 

Father Michael Ducey, O.S.B., to whom the Liturgical Confer- 
ence owes its beginning and much of its development, and who is 
a member of our Board of Directors, is continuing at Wilton Center 
in his ideal rural parish. At present he is working on a project 
which may prove very beneficial to the Liturgical Movement and 
Conference. 

THE SECRETARY. 
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